













‘POLITE LITERATURE. 
FROM THE PORTICO, 
Of Criticiam, Rhetoric, and the Beilee Lettres 

Ir has been observed by philosophers, that there is 
nothing pernicious in itself, and that it is solely by per- 
version and excess that objects become baaeful in their 
consequences. Than genyine criticism, no subject is 
more beneficial to learning or conducive to taste. It is 
the guardian genius of the paradise of letters, appointed 
by reason to prevent the entrance of all that is foolish, 
licentious and unbecoming. It strips false learning, and 
depraved genius of their specious covering, and dispenses 
honoms, rewards, and immortality to the votaries of 
chaste imagination, solid erudition, and correct jadg- 
ment; while it awards disgrace and shame to the rebell- 
ious, the dull and the corrupted. 

Ta every age, legitimate criticism, as the offspring of 
truth and nature, has maintained a contest with affecta- 
tion for sovereignty. At the middle of the last century, 
it still preserved an unexampled supremacy. From the 
time of Dryden, Addison, Steele, and Pupe, in England, 
and of Rollin in France, to,that of Burke, Bentley and 
Warburton in the former, and of Voltaire in the latter, 
we may safely allege that criticism flourished in the 
highest beauty and vigour. It was manifested in classic 
productions, and beneficial effects, aici if it succeeded in 
inspiring a refined passion for the ¢!c¢ancies of learning, 
it sufficiently proved its title to perfection, But it did 
more thai this, it encouraged the infant struggles of tim- 
id worth, and. cherished and tanned the feeble glimmer- 
ings of reserved genius. 

‘The caprige and ignorance of unknown individuals, 
could not atthat time form a standard of taste or pro- 

of scribe the works on which they disgorged their envy and 








d malice. Such indecent ebullitions of wounded pride, 
‘ or mortified vanity, were viewed with contempt, as the 
“ spume of passion, not considered with reverence, as the 
ad decree of judgment and the flash of genius. In all ques. 
m- tions affecting the principles of taste, and the abilities of 
ler an_author, experience was appealed to for its decision ; 
its and sterling productions of established character were 
ice analysed to elicit precepts for composition, and afford 
her precedents for censure, condemnation and applause, 
swe where the voice of nature was not sufficiently distinct in 
its approval. ‘ 
her Beauty and sublimity produce an instantaneous im- 
10r- BH pression on the feelings, when the taste is delicate and 
wuld & natural. The passionate fondness with which mankind 
and § regard ancient productions, is not a blind concession on 
eav- & their jut to the dictation of a few. They have not ac- 


» EB quiesced in classick excellence, without inquiry, nor 
tamely complied with the force of fashion, from silent ig- 
norance, or a fearful imagination. Vhe works of anti- 
quity were tested by their conformity to reason, and their 
resemblance to nature. The world perused them with 
delight, and the general feeling was fortified and con. 
frined by the result of calm, philosophical inquiry, and 
the mor certain criterion of imperishable applause. 
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Such was the purity and value of the criticism which 
avoured the age to which we refer. Nor was rhetoric 
hnd the belles lettres less estimable for the advancement 
hey afforded to the mind, less pure in their nature, or 
ess eplendid in their preeminence. The essay of Burke 
i the'subline and beautiful, cf never be excelled, per- 
aps can scarcely be equalled, The essays of Hume 
ust always remain a lasting memorial of great genius, 
nd critical acumen; nor can the polite labours of Gib- 
ou be sufiered to sink to the humble levei of compara 
Ve €XCclici.ce. ; 
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Goldsmith will always maintain an illustrious rank in 
the age which he laboured to improve and contributed 
to embellish. Although he produced no formal treatise 
in the department of the Belles Lettres, yet he must al- 
ways be ranked among those who have incidentally im- 
proved it. The beautiful simplicity of his style, in an age 
when refinement was fast spreading, tended to correct 


‘and preserve the public taste, while the vigour of his 


genius executed models of perfection, for the example of 
succeeding writers. No work remains of this frank and 
polished author, which may not be referred to as a stan- 
dard of excellence, and imitated with improvement and 
applause. Those who have the felicity to resemble 


Goldsmith, need aspire to no higher distinction, for fame 


or immortality ! 

fLis to Blair and Campbell, however, that we are in- 
debted for professional treatises on those important top- 
ics. From the former, we have derived models of sound 
criticism, and rhetagical excellence, which justly vie 
with the most brilliant productions of Athenian or Koman 
genius. His style is classick, and his principles ortho- 
dox; nor can any deny him perspicuity in his reasoning, 
beauty of illustration, or copiousness of diction. His in. 
duction of useful consequences, from particular facts, is 
both striking and instructive; and conveys delight to 
the fancy, and knowledge to the mind. 

Philosophical criticism was the peculiar province of 
Campbell. This part of polite learning he has abundant- 
ly enriched, and beautifully embellished, by a mind teem- 
ing with luxuriance and armed with acumen. Were 
his works made the study of the present age, many bar- 
barisms would be exploded, many errours ejected, and 
many false refinements banished, both from language and 
composition. 

If we compare the age in which these illustrious au- 
thors flourished, either with previous or subsequent peri- 
ods, we shall perceive no symptoms of inferiority to the 
ancients, and will be compelled to allow very conspicu- 
ous proofs of supremacy over more recent eras. This 


age, therefore, must be universally confessed to combine 


tellation of excellence in the above 
as, distinguished, both for a genuine 
tagte in classic productions, and an unparalleled ad- 
vancement in polite learning. 
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Of Poetry. 

No art has flourished with such splendour in the earli- 
est stages of socicty, and the rudest degrees of civiliza- 
tion, as that of poetry. The inspiration of fancy was the 
first fire that kindled the genius of primitive man to sub- 
lime invention. The most perfect Poem ever produced, 
was the offspring of an uncultivated age, devoid of sci- 
ence, and barren of refinement. Homer’s genius, like the 
lightning riding upon the storm, illumined a dark and 
gloomy period, which but for him had never been remem- 
bered. The »oetry of the [lebrews, that primeval people 
of the globe, is also remarKable for the same circumstan. 
ces attending its beauty. The Song of Solomon, the 
Psalms of David, and the Lamentations of Jeremiali, 
breathe a fervent strain of sacred rapture and glow with 
the chastest fires of poetick imagination. Bold and re- 
splendent imagery, with striking allusions, are the char- 
acteristic charms of their majestic pages ; and while they 
impress the mind with awful pleasure, they suggest the 
durability of an art which can outlive a people and pro- 
cure their writings vene:ation and renown, when they 
have themselves ceased to excite compassion or inspire 
esteem ! ; 

In modern countries and more recent times, the same 
sublimity of poetick funcy, is discerned to characterize 
ages yetimmersed in barbarity, when compared with 
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their subsequent refinement. Shakspeare, Massinger, 
and Milton ; and shall we omit Spencer? were the chief 
poets in the English tongue. Their productions allow 
of no superiours, and were coexistent with a state of se 
ciety that was rather rude, unpolished, and unrefined. 
than delicate and accomplihed. It was an age destitute 
of many of the arts necessary to comfort, and only dis 
tinguished for an infant cultivation of substantial learn 
ing, and a budding taste for natural sentiment, unvarnis) 
ed beauty, and genuine simplicity of style and language 

To advert to other nations, during the same period, 
we may remark similar peculiarities attending the Italian 
Poets. ‘Txsso and Ariosto were planets that illuminated 
the twilight of learning. Jerusalem Delivered, by the 
first, and Oslando, by the latter, were the productions of 
an age obvi sly barbarous in manners, depraved in mor- 
als, and darkened by superstition. Coexistent also with 
those authors was Camoens, the poet of Portugal, the 
only name, bat an amiable and renowned one! which can 
rescue that degenerate nation from the gloom of oblivion, 
or save her from the stigma of stupidity. 

Instances so numerous, frequent, and uniform, of great 
poetical genius being the regular concomitant of a rude 
age, must assuredly imply some connecting principle, 
between this divine attainment and the moral condition 
of the state that gives it birth. Before the mind is tamed 
by science and the imagination chilled by judgment, the 
greatest poets always flourish! does not this empbatical- 
ly prove that an age of anilluminated nature is most aus- 
picious to their grandeur, sublimity, and magnificence ? 
It is only such an age that can afford enthusiastic genius ; 
that genius, whose bold and lofty flights, spurn the re- 
strictions of the critick, and only consult feeling for per- 
fection. It is only then, too, that the whole store of figu- 
rative language is unappropriated by any, and open to 
unbounded choice. As it does not require progressive 
refinement, therefore, to make it perfect, we may safely 
infer, that it has long since assumed its most brilliant 
form, and sparkled in its most dazzling colomuws. 

Besides the poets abovementioned, who have soared 
on wings of fire to renown, we behold the two last ages 
crowded with a galaxy of genius, that could searcely fail 
to confer perfection on any period or on any people. 
Dryden, in dramatic poetry, was the ornament of his age 
and the envy of his cotemporaries; and has brought 
the lyric to a pitch of perfection, which future competi- 
tors have despaired of being able to equal. 

Didactic poetry can not be advanced beyond the excel 
lence to which it was carried by Pope, Akenside, and 
Armstrong, to whom we must emphatically add the 
names of Dr. Young, and of Cowper. Nor let Johnson 
or Savage be depreciated or forgotten in the midst ot 
multitudes, whilst genius continues to be reverenced, or 
perfection to be applauded ! 

Poetry of a descriptive nature can truly boast a bright 
preeminence; and I boldiy afiirm that no addition can be 
made to its various beauties. The vast affluence of rich 
description that has devolved to us from the ancients, as 
weil as that which more recent genius has given birth to, 
Mil- 
ton, in -his L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, has displayed 
some of the most fascinating beauties of this kind of 
writing. His two Epick Poems lixewise abound in them 
to a luxuriant degree, and vie with the most celebrated 
descriptions, that Homer, Virgil, or Camoens possess 
Dryden and Pope are not deficient in the same graces. 
In Thompson, we behold a peerless constellation of this 
sort of imagery, which would confer fresh renown, and 
add unequalled beauty, to tc most splendid pages of 
classic lette:s. 


argues no probability of its igher advancement. 
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Goldsmith’s Traveller, with the Deserted Village, and 
Parneli’s Hermit, are also replete with shining examples 
of descriptive excellence. And the Wanderer of Savage, 
shows a display of powers in this: walk, which may bold- 
iy defy superiority. 

Upon Dramatic poesy who shall attempt to improve / 
Or who will aliege that it has not reached an impassable 
perfection ? Nature and art have confessed their inability 
todo more. The laughing graces, and the mask of mer- 
riment, deride the fecble efforts of an imitative age; and 
the poisoned bowl is full to overflowing. Without re- 
ferring to the Greek stage, a copious storchouse of ex- 
haustless beauties! or considering the state of the Drama 
in different modern nations, what genius or toil can rise 
above the regal Triunvirat> of Shakspeare, Massinger, 
aod Jonson? What exceeds the pathos of Otway, the 
impressiveness of Rowe, the passion of Young, or the so- 
lemnity of Congreve? Who can equal the humour of 
Goldsmith, the wit of Steele, or the sarcasm of Fielding ? 

I have already adverted to the great authors of the 
Epopee, who adorned and ennobled the nations from 
whence they sprung. The eighteenth century can boast 
of no Epic Poet of exalted powers ; for surely Voltaire 
cannot be ranked as one of so high aclass! Yet this defi- 
ciency cannot be ascribed to a deficient intellect, vapid 
imagination, or defective taste. The soil was not barren, 
the seed were destroyod. Scarcely any two successive 
ages, have ever given birth to sublime Epic Poems. Per- 
haps few revolutions of time beget suitable incidents and 
events for this species of poesy. The models that al- 
ready exist are perfect. Numerous attempts, built on 
siender foundations inevitably lead to a pernicious aber- 
ration, and rather produce a degenerate taste, than ad- 
vance the perfection of learning, or conduce to the ele- 
vation of genius. The premature attempt of an Ameri- 
can poet, has flung the disgrace of miscarriage on our 
nativegenius, Yet it may be questioned, whether it is a 
‘ingle fail where so few have succeeded ! 

A new species of poetry, of recent invention, forcibly 
attracts the attention of mankind, and has bestowed the 
applause of invention upon the age. This is a sort of 
middle Epic, adapted to less dignified topics than the 
Epopee. Whatever merit or perfection can flow from 
unexpected originality, will contribute to enhance the 
character of the period of which we are speaking ; and 
it wili more evidently appear hereafter, that this inven- 
tion has augmented the difficulty of improvement, and 
ieft little for posterity to perform. 
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THE REFLECTOR.....Vo. XZ. 


Tat enthusiasm of pleasure, says an elegant writer, 
charms only by intervals. The highest rapture lasts only 
for a moment, and all the senses seem so combined as to 
be soon tired into languor by the gratification of any one 
of them. It is only among the pocts, we hear of men 
changing to one delight, when satiated with another. In 
nature it is very different; the glutton when satiated 
with the full meal, is ungratified te feel the real pleas- 
ure of drinking; the drunkard in turn, finds few of those 
transports which lovers boast in enjoyment ; and the lov- 
er when cloyed, finds a diminution of every other appe- 
tite. Thus after a full indulgence of any one sense, the 
man of pleasure finds a languor in all, is placed in a chasm 
between past and expected enjoyment, perceives an in- 
terval which must be filled up. The present can give no 
satisfaction, because he has already robbed it of every 
charm. <A mind thus left without iminediate employ- 
ment, naturally recurs to the past or future; the reflector 
finds that he was happy, and knows that he cannot be so 
now; he sees that he may yet be happy, and wishes the 
hour was come; thus every period of his continuance is 
miserable, except that very short one of immediate grati. 
fication. Instead of a life of dissipation, none has more 
frequent conversations with disagreeable self than he ; 
his enthusiasms are but few and transient; his appetites 
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like angry creditors, continually making fruitless de- 
mands for what he is unable to pay; and the greater his 
former pleasure, the more strong his regret, the more 
impatient his expectations. A life of pleasure is; therefore, 
the most unpleasing life in the world, Positive happi- 
ness is constitutional and incapable of increase; misery 
is artificial and generally proceeds from our folly. Phi- 
losophy can add to our happiness in no other manner 
but by diminishing our misery; it should not pretend to 
increase our present stock, but make us. economists of 
what we are possessed of, The great source of calamity 
lies in greater anticipation; he therefore is most wise 
who thinks of the present alone, regardless of the past or 
future. This is impossible to the man of pleasure ; it is 
difficult to the manof business; and is in some measure 
attainable by the philosopher. Happy, were we all born 
philosophers, all born with a talent of thus dissipating 
our own cares, by spreading them upon all mankind ! 


— ee 


HIEROPHILUS AND EUETHES, 
AN EGYPTIAN STORY. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87.) 


Brutyv them all there came two men, who seemed by 
their likeness in many respects to be brothers, but in 
others the most irreconcileable enemics ; the employment 
of both was to keep together the particular company 
each belonged to, and to prevent any of that society from 
mixing with the other. ‘T“.ey had very venerable aspects, 
and the influence they possessed, not only over the 
crowd, but sometimes over the leaders themselves, was 
remarkable. 

Each had in his hand a chain, with which he compelled, 
if by chance occasion required it, the rebellious to return, 
and confined them to their allegiance ; the one was iron, 
which not a little tortured and galled the wearers; the 
other silk, with which the delinquents were genuy drawn 
back again, and resigned over to the more cogent bonds 
of their own reason. 

It was observable, however, that few ever escaped the 
power of these assiduous guardians, whe at first ailured 
them into their seivice with the caresses of a parent; 
and though the one still continued such behaviour, the 
other intimidated them from flying from slavery with the 
menaces of a tyrant. 

The youth amidst the solicitation of both parties seem- 
ed awhile suspended. 

The female leader on one side pvinted to a temple, 
painted on the wall, on the summit of a high and rough 
mountain, the ascent of which was difficult, but the top 
once attained, the situation commanded all the regions 
round about, and afforded the spectator the most delight- 
ful prospect. 

The other female endeavoured to divert his attention 
from that toilsome pursuit, and directed his eyes to anoth- 
er temple that iay in a most delicious alley, the inhabi- 
tants and votaries of which passed thdltime in the most 
pleasurable indolence and heart-inftebling recreations 

At length the latter prevailed, and with no smali t- 
umph delivered the youth over to the guardian of her 
attendant, who immediately took him into bis custody. 

As soon as this contest was over, there entered another 
youth of a more reserved aspect, and less sanguine com- 
plexion than the former. At his entrance the two crowds 
swarmed round him, as they had done by the other, and 
after the same warm contention the other party prevailed 
in its turn, and delivered him over to the parental tui- 
tion of their guardian. 

After this mutual success the whole group disap- 
peared and led off their new votaries. The partition like 
a theatrical scene, then opened, and discovered behind 
an iluminated grove, Each party entered afresh from 
each side of the plain, and took their allotted stations. 
The first youth, who had entered into the service of the 
feantic mob, seemed highly delighted with iis coupany, 
and expressed bis joy in isregular sallies of unnatural 
laughter, and other demonstrations of rapture -.ad exta- 
cy. ‘Lhe other with a most stndivus atteution to the in- 
structions of his companions, decently denvted the calm 
satisfaction of his mind in a silent admiration of their 
precepts. 

Whilst both were thus differently employed, a beauti- 
ful woman arrayed in white, descended from above, and 
waving a gok’en wand, the whole scene was instantly 
changed. The left side of the grove, which was possess- 
ed by those noisy vetavies, withered away into the most 
wintry, dreary prospects ; instead of looks of gaiety and 
the sound of rcjo.cing, nought appeared but visages of 
despair, and nought was heard but lamentations of an- 
guish. 


The betrayed youth, the former votary of these plains, 


affrighted at this sudden and horrid altrration, was mme- 


{ 


diately preparing to make his escape, when the guardian, 
as before descr wrt shy a vy athe most 
bout! own h hi 


death-fike figur $ iron chain, 
to be tormented at, the foot’ of, his delusive, 
destructive rodtéss, ~*” ” 


On the other hand, the opposite grove bloomed afresh 
with vernal verdure ; content and happiness appeared in 
the faces of all, and the prudent youth who had made so 

a choice, with filial reverence and pleasure, walked 

y the side of his faithful guardian, and gratefully paid a 

willing obedience at the throne of his beneficent goddess. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BEAR HUNT.’ 


From Switzerland—A letter from Vicosoprono, the 
chief town of the commune of Bregaglia, in the south 
part of the Canton of the Grisons, gives the following ac- 
count:—*On the third of September, this year, sucha 
| area = of snow fell, that the inhabitants were forced to 

rive back their cattle from the Alps. In their way thith- 
er, they met the shepherd of the Alp Albigna, who came 
with the news that a bear had, on the preceding night, 
killed an ox. It was immediately resolved to give it 
chase. Two messengers were despatched to summon all 
the hunters of this commune, and the village of Exbuy 
was appointed as the rendezvous. The Notafy, Bartolo- 
meo Maurizio, chief of the corps of hunters of this com- 
mune, gave the most suitable orders for surrounding a 
wood of 2000 square toises, and each took the post as- 
signed to him, under a severe penalty—two placed them. 
selves bey. id the river Albigna, and five took their posts 
at Exbuy, at short intervals from each other, and octu- 
pied the entrance of a little valley, a cleft between the 
mountains, through which the bear must infallibly pass. 
Two men, with the shepherd of that Alp, were sent with 
adrum into the thickest of the wood, into which the 
proceeded slowly, beating their drum. When the ani- 
mal heard the drum, it left its den, and advanced along 
the way towards the valley, leading to Exbuy. The first 
hunter who perceived the bear, (Andrew Toen) fired and 
wounded it in the ribs with two balls. The bear turned 
round, with a dreadful roar that echoed through the 
mountains, and went back into the covert of the wood 
trom which he came, his blood flowing profusely. 

“ Toen chose oneof his bravest and most resolute com- 
panions, Augustus Cruezer, and while they were follow. 
ing the track of the blood met the shepherd, who came 
up on hearing the noise, and now all three followed the 
track marked by the blood. Afler going a few steps they 
saw the bear. The shepherd, too bold, resolved to go 
and drive him from the thicket in which lay. Crue- 
zer dissuaded him from it, and was for attacking the bear 
in flank. This, however, did not restrain the shepherd, 
who advanced, saving he would drive the bear towards 
them. He had scarcely left them, when the bear seized 
him, and tore his whole face. The poor man called for 
help, his two brave companions ran up ; Toen came first ; 
the bear perceived him, let go the shepherd, and rushed 
upon ‘Toen, who dexterously wounded him by a second 
shot, under the eye, and broke one of his jaws. he 
bear notwithstanding, rushed upon and wounded him in 
one thigh; but Toen dexterously thrust his arm up to the 
elbow into the bear’s jaws, and called to Cruczer for 
help; Cruezer came up, but could not fe for fear of 
wounding Toen; at last, however, he suceceded in 
wounding the bear with two balls between the shoulders 
the bear now let Toen go, and rushed, roaring, upon 
Cruezer; the latter, with the butt end of his picce, drove 
him back two toises, reloaded his piece, and called to his 
comrade to joad also; but Toen answered—* I cannot ; 
for the wound in the thigh, and the concussion of the arm 
in the bear’s jaws hus disabled me”? The bear looked 
at the two combatants, and finding himself overpowered, 
and probably faint, retreated towards Exbuy. The lead- 
er, Bartolonieo Maurizio, with one of the hunters, again 
wounded hii, in the shoulder, with two balls, and he fell 
dead to the ground. , ‘ 

“ The poor shepherd died the following morning of <Le 
wounds which be received.”— German Pazer. 


—_-o-— 
A RUNNING FIGHT. 


Two heroes, who had fallen into a dispute, tuet 
in a public house-—Capt. Flash and Major Stitch. 
The very name of the latter proclaims his protes- 
sion; but to prevent mistakes, we assure the pub- 
lic that it was not Major S————, there are other 
Major tailors than Willy. ‘Sir,’ says Captais 
Flash to Major Stitch, ‘you are an infamous 
scoundrel, rascal, and coward.’ Poor Stitch was 
ready to creep through the eye of one of his ow 
needles ; but with much difficulty called up sufi 
cient resolution to deny the truth of Flash’s all 
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test began ; not to decide w was the most, ex- 
pert pugilist, but whe was the most nimble heeled 
pedestrian. ‘Run Major!’ ‘ Catch him Flash!’ 
‘Two to one on Major!’ ‘ Hurra for Major—he 
beats!? resoundea from two hundred mouths. 
Flash being rather bulky, and Major of the rein- 
deer-built, it is almost unnecessary to state which 
gained the heat. 

Captain Flash swears, that as soon as he can 
lay hold on Stitch, he will cram him into his 
breeches pocket, and throw him into the first duck 
pond he falls in with.. Major Stitch is equally 
courageous, crows defiance from the top of his 
shop board, like a Banton cock, at the Captain, 
whom he says he is ready to measure, in any fash- 
ion he may choose—from the mouth of a demicul- 
verin to the point of a needle.—Specéator. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


SMITH vs. RUSSELL. 


Turs was an action to recover damages for 
an assault and battery. The attorney opened 
the case with great gravity ; and stated that the 
plaintiff was a medical gentleman of considerable 





talents, who had settled at Dover with a view of 


obtaining practice in that town. The defendant 
was & publican resident there, and it happened 
that he had a servant who was alllicted with the 
itch. tis client was called in, who cured her, for 
which he of course expected the payment. The 
defendant’s wife, however, most egregiously abus- 
ed the plaintiff, and on a subsequent day, the de- 
fendant drove his elbow into the plaintiit’s stom- 


ach, sv as to hurt him very much; and again as-— 


saulted hii upon another occasion. ‘Two wit- 
nesses proved the assault first ptated, that the de- 
tendant thrust his elbow in Dr. Smith’s stomach, 
but negatived the Jatter assaulg, On cross-exam- 
ination, they said they did not know how Dr. 
Smith became a doctor; he gave physic to the 
people at Dover, but he might be nothing more 
than a surgeon. Mr. Serjeant Shephard, to prove 
the Doctor’s literature, produced his bill, a paper 
which had been proved by one of the witnesses, 
and which began as toilows: “To merkurell 
avintement ior curing the old survante of the 
hiteh.”? He also stated, that the plaintiff bad in- 
dicted the defendant at the Dover sessions, and 
when examined there on his oath, my learned 
friend asked the doctor where he got his dip/oima ? 
When his answer literally was, that he had got 
his deplorer of the Mayor of Guerasey. Deplora- 
ble it was, indeed, that such a fellow should go 
about poisoning his Majesty’s suijects; but le 
trusted the jury would mark their opivion of him, 
and action, by a farthing damages, or if they went 
jurther, it would be * tu give the knave a groat.” 
Verdive for plaintifi—damages one farthing. 
Londen paper. 


—_o- 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD LAWS. 


. Tue Saxons set a price on every rank from the 
king to the peasant. The head of the king was 
Valued at thirty thousand thrymses, or 4500/. half 
to be paid to his relations, and half to the kingdom 
‘or the loss it had sustained; that of a countryman 
Was esteemed at two hundred and sixty-six, or 391. 
18s,—Wilkins Leges Saxon, 71. 


Fired to the soul, at the idea of a mili- 
contradicted by the ninth 
part of a man, Flash was preparing to stamp his 
assertions with a five-fingered seal, when the land- 
lord interposed, and insisted that if they were bent 
on fighting, it should be done in the street; and 
at length actually put them both out of doors, to 
settle their accounts, without the interference of 
Stitch, not much relishing Flash’s 
martial frown, and important sounding oaths, no 
sooner found himself out of the house, than he 
evinced symptoms of Cap een now the con- 
ic 
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The Welch had in like manner their galana’s 
and gwerth, of the same nature with the former ; 
but their fine was nsually paid in cattle, the wealth 
of the country. 

But the gwerth was not only a compensation for 
‘murder or Tomnbetiie, but for all species of injuries. 
To cuckold the prince was expiated at a-very 
high rate ; the offender was fined in a gold cup and 
cove, as broad as his majesty’s face, and as thick 
as a ploughman’s nail, who had ploughed for nine 
years; anda rod of gold as tall as the king, and 
as thick as his little finger: a hundred cows for 
every cantref he ruled over, with a white bull, with 
different caloured ears, to every hundred cows.— 
Leges Wallice, 199. 

elch, Saxons and Normans, had each their 
wot atonements for lesser injuries. A 
Velchman, for the loss of his finger, received one 
cow and twenty pence; of his nose, six oxen and 
one hundred and twenty pence; and for being 
pulled by the Hitir, a penny for every finger, an 
two-pence for the thumb, the instruments of the 
insult. The Saxons had similar fines; and the 
Normans, like persons of nice honour, provided a 
penalty of five sous for a lug by the nose, and ten 
pour un coup au derriere.—Wilkins Leges Saxon, 
44. 278. 

The Scotch had also similar compensations for 
homicides and injuries, which in their old laws 
passed under the names of cro, galnes and kelchyn. 
hegiam Magestutem, 74. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Russia.—The transient misunderstanding between the 
Russian and American governments has been amicably 
settled. 

a 

Inauguration of the President.—After giving a particu- 
lar description of the ceremonies, escort, &c. on the 4th 
of Alarch, the Georgetown Messenger remarks : 

“The weather was peeuliarly favourable, it being a de- 
lighttul spring day. We hope it may prove a happy pre- 
sage of the prosperous character of Mr. Monroe’s admin- 
istration. It is said however, that a more decisive omen 
of the future destinies of our country was discovered, in 
the flight of an eagle over the capitol during the inaugu- 
ration. We did not see it ourselves, but we have heard 
it spoken of by many. m 

“ How singular must this whole ceremony have appeared 
to those, who have witnessed the entrance into office of 
those charged with the executive power in other coun- 
tries! Not a single soldier was to be seen near the resi- 
dence of our chief magistrate; no guard surrounded to 
protect him from the envy of a disappointed rival, or the 
resentment of an injured people. He was accompanied 
only by his fellow-citizens, who sought, thus to shew their 
affection and their respect. How much more strange 
must it have appeared, to sce his predecessor voluntarily 
relinquishing the highest honours of the country, and 
presenting himself, foremost, among his fellow-citizens, 
to shew his respect for the laws in the person of him 
who is called by the voice of the people to administer 
them !”” 


Appointments by the President of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

To be Secretary for the Department of State, Joan 
Quincy Avams, of Massachiusetis. 

To be Secretary for the Department of the Treasury, 
Witiiam H. Crawroxp. 

Yo be Secretary for the Department of War, Isaac 
Suey, of Kheniucky. 
Mr. Crow NinsuteLp, it is understood, remains at the 
head of the Navy Department. 





J. B. Frazinn, Esq. of Boston, has been appointed Uni- 
ted States’ Consul for Curravoa. 





The Baltimore Penitentiary has been injured to the 
amount of 12 or 15000 dollars, by fire, supposed to have 
been caused by some of the prisoners—none of whom, 
however, escaped, or were injured. 


Electiun of town Offcers.—On Monday last, Mr. Enoch 
Silsby, Mr. Henry Bass, 2nd Mr, Samuel Dorr, were 
elected Selectmen, in the places of those who had de- 
clined being candidates for re-election. The former ofli- 
cers were generally elected. 
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Erecution of Phillipp—On Thursday, Henry Phillips 
was executed for the murdér of Gaspard Denegri. He 
was taken from the jail about one o’elock, and conveyed 
in a carriage to the place of execution, on Boston Neck, 
where a temporary gallows had been erected. The cord 
was placed, and he stood on a moveable platform, which 
about a quarter past two was dropped, and his existence 
terminated. The prisoner evinced great fortitude and 
composure during the whole of the awful ceremony of his 
punishment. The requirements and consolations of reli- 
gion were afforded to him by the Rev. Mr. Lowell—who 
addressed the Throne of Grace ix behalf of the unhappy 
culprit. The prisoner assisted in the prayer, and after. 
wards sung a few lines, probably of his own composing 

All hail, my dear companions ! 
All hail to you again ! 

You wish to know my station, 
And if I’m free from pain. 
I’m free from pain and sorrow, 
And ev’ry sense of woe, 

And happy in my Saviour, 
Where pleasures ever flow. 

The pleasures of his grace, 
Cannot be here revealed, 

Be virtuous, dear companions, 
My joy you soon shall feel. 

Phillips was neatly dressed in a white frock and trow- 
sers. Just previous to his execution, he gave the sherift 
a written paper, which was read as his dying words. Af- 
ter his body was taken down, it was conveyed to the north 
burial ground and committed to the grave.— Palladium. 


eee 


©! Cann, indicted for the same offence for which Pihi!- 
lips has suffered, will be tried on Tuesday next. 





Mrs. Newell’s Tomb.—A gentleman at Port-Louis, Isle 
of France, writes to his friend in_ this town, the 2d Oct. 
last, “I have visited Mrs. Newell’s Tomb. It is under 
some evergreens; but nothing has been erected to her 
memory, or to inform the American where lay the re- 
mains‘of the person they are proud to call their country- 
woman.”’ 





Murder.—A shocking perpetration of murder took 
lace in Bloomfield township, Crawford county, (Penn) 
mh February#* A stranger called at the house of a Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who received him kindly, and invited him 
to stay over night. About 2 o’clock the stranger arose, 
took an axe, and deliberately struck Mr. F. on the head. 
He demanded of Mrs. F. what money she had, amounting 
to about $40, and ordered her to go. to the stable and 
bring out two of the best horses.: She could not get 
them, and desired he would go himself. While he was 
absent, she took the child, about three weeks old, and 
secreted herself under a fallen tree. His search for her 
was ineffectual, and on his return to the house she suc- 
ceeded in reaching the house of-her nearest neighbour, a 
distance of about two miles. The child’s legs and arms 
were frozen. A person who calls himself George Spitt 
Vanhollen, has been taken up on suspicion of his being 
the murderer. 


—-— + 


Literary.—Samuel T. Armstrong, of this tewn, proposes 
publishing a second edition of “Scott’s Family Bible.” 

A French work, on Politica: Zeonomy, by Count Tra 
cey, has been translated from the manuscript, by Mr 
Jefferson. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by subscrip 
tion, the Essays of David Hume, Esq. in two vols. 8vo. 





Tweatre.—On Monday Evening, will be presented— 
My Spouse and 1; after which, Timour the Tartar. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Capt. George G. Templeman, late of the 
U. S. Army, to Miss Charlotte Wallach, daughter cf Maj 
Moses Wallach—Mr. Harry Bissell, to Miss Dolly Plum 
mer. 


At Temple, (N. H.) Mr. James Patten, merchant of 
this town, to Miss Hepzibeth Searle—At Milton, M: 
Jolin Crehore, to Miss Diana Ames.—At Dresden, (Me.) 
Mr. Benjamin B. Carney, of this town, to Miss Lydia ( 
Lilly. 

At Charleston, (S. C.) Joseph G. Holman, Esq. mana 
ge. of the theatre in that city, to Miss Mary Lattimer 


DEATHS. 

In this tewn, Widow Lucy Blanchard, aged 59—Johr 
Burbeck, youngest child of Capt. Gedney King, aged 7-- 
Mr. Sumuel Farmer, aged 39—Mrs. Nancy, wife of Mr 
Stephen North, aged 20. 

In Roxbury, Mis$ Flizabeth Newman, aged 48.—Ir 
Brigiiton, Mr. Samuel Townsend, aged 71.—In Braintice 
Sarab, daughter of Capt Ralph Arnold, aged 3.—In Bal 
timore, Hon. Joseph Hopper Nicholson, aged. 47. 





—————————————————_—[___£——SSEE 
POETRY. 
0 ae 


(ORIGINAL. ) 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE BEGGAR’S PRAYER. 

Gop of the wretched! I am old and poor, 
And beg my scanty meals from door to door ; 
O thou that hear’st the ravens when they cry, 
Reach out thine arm and save me, or I die! 
God of the aged! oh, when I was young, 
Was e’er thy name found falsely on my tongue ? 
When did I e’er deceive, or cheat, or steal, 
Or e’er unjustly by my neighbours deal ? 
God of the childless ! I had once a child, 
(Oh grief to say I had) on me he smil’d ! 
But heaven in wrath or mercy took my son ;— 
Heaven gave, heaven took away, its will be done. 
God of the rich! I was not always poor, 
Peace and prosperity once kept my door ; 
But heaven again stretch’d forth a with’ring hand, 
Sending forth blast and mildew o’er my land. 
God of the weak! I’m helpless, weak and old, 
My heart beats faintly now, my veins are cold ; 
Scarcely these tott’ring limbs my frame support, 
My eyes are dim, my breath is quick and short. 
God of the beggar! see, beneath thine eye, 
A weary, wretched suppliant I lie, 
Withont a home or friend to ease my lot— 
Forget me not, my God, forget me not ! 
O thou, whose frown can kill, whose smile can heal, 
Wha from the wretched can their anguish steal, 
Bind up my broken heart, and comfort me, 


Heal all my woes, and take me up te thee. 
N. M. 


—<e 
bs 


FOR TUS BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE STREAM. 
Ow the brink of astream, I sat me reclining, 
Its sweet winding motion my musings beguil’d ; 
As it flow’d it awaken’d-a pleasing remembrance, 
And brought back the moments when I was a child. 
Its course unobstructed, and chrystal its waters, 
It rippled unfoaming, and free from a stain ;— 
So pass’d on my ciildhood in innocent pleasure, 
Devoid of a care, unimpeded by pain. 
Extending my view, I beheld at a distance, 
This sweet flowing stream now increasing in motion, 
And roai-ag descended, and mingled its clearness 
With impurity’s wave, in the dark rolling ocean. 


So advancing in life, we rush without fearing, 
To temptation’s rough sea, on pleasure’s bland wave ; 
Then stain’d is our virtue, .nd quickly descending, 
Wesink the pure man in oblivion’s dark grave. 
And time is a stream flowing placidly onward, 
Everlasting its current, its course unabating, 
Remember ! it bears to eternity’s ocean, 
Where pleasure unceasing, is virtue awaiting. 
P 


& —_ +o 


POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
SPRING. 
Stepz~ winter’s past—his reign is o’er, 
Dame nature smiies serene ; 
The vi’let peeps from birchen bow’r, 
And hails the lovely scene : 
The billows gently kiss the shore, 
The streamlet freely fows, 
Tlie tempest’s roar is heard no more, 
To break Spring’s deep repose, 
The lily rob’d in snowy vest, 
Perfumes the “ desert air,” 
The rose, erst chill’d on wincer’s breast, 
Revives to deck the fuir; 
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The dew-drops dance on ev’ry spray, 
And gem the fragrant lawn, 

While warblers gay renew their lay, 
And hail the rosy dawn. 


Good-natur’d Spring, thy glad return 
I bail with joy sincere, 

Thy beams are sweet to those who mourn, 
Thy smiles to mis’ry dear; 

Yes, gentle spring, thou canst beguile, 
The sorrows of the breast; . 

Then stay awhile, and with thy smile, 
Lull sorrow’s soul to rest. 


And haste thee on, thou Acav’nly Spring 
Of beauty’s faded form, 

O haste, and back the roses bring 
To him who feasts the worm : 

Soon may thy beams with lustre bright, 
The death dim’d eye relume, 

And bid from night, awake to li 


The tenant of the tomb. 
ALBERT. 


——_ +o 


FOR THE BOSTON WBEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Editors, 

Whatever fauits of poetry or diction may be found in 
the following little poem, it may be a sufficient apology 
for them, to say, it was written by a young lady at a very 
early age, and designed only for the partial eye of friend- 
ship. 1 think however, it would be pleasing to your 
readers under these circumstances, and request vou to 
give it the place sometimes occupied by 

‘The Poetical Morailist. 


THE PATRIARCH’S TRIAL. 

Tue aged patriarch, Abraham, pensive stood, 

* And heav’n in silent adoration view’d ; 

When suddenly before his dazzled eyes, 

A radiant form descended from the skies. 
Majestic light its mystic limbs array’d, 

And beams of glory all around him play’d ; 

A silver cloud its face resplendant veil’d, 

And thus th’ adoring patriarch it hail’d : 

* Abraham, the mighty voice of God you hear ; 
That voice which seldom greets a mortal’s ear ; 
It comes tily faith, thy fortitude to prove, 

To weigh eternal with paternal love. 

- Go, take thy son, who to thy heart’s endear’d, 
That son who has thy aged bosom cheer’d, 
Take him, and to Moriah haste thy way, 

And on its mount thy much-lov’d Isaac slay.” 

The patriarch kneel’d with agony and dread ; 

He bow’d in speechless woe his rev’rend head ; 
Then meekly clasp’d his pious hands and said, 
“Oh, God! thy mighty mandate be obey’d.” 
Full on his face the heav’nly vision beam’d, 
While light ethereal in its path-way stream’d ; 
Then Abraham cried, “thy will be done, O God! 
Though dire the blow, I'll kiss the fatal rod. 

Firm in my faith, will I perform the deed, 

But, O! in secret still my heart must bleed.” 
While thus he spake, his youthful son appear’d, 
And stopp’d astonish’d at the words he heard. 
Abraham beheld the graceful youth advance, 

With all the father beaming in his glance ; 

He wept and sunk upon his Isaac’s neck, 

And gemm’d the curls which did his brow bedeck. 
On his fair cheek bis lips paternal press’d, 

And clasp’d him fondly to his throbbing breast. 

“ Why, oh! my sire,” he cried, “ this sad embrace, 
And why the tears, which dim thy rev’rend face ?” 
“ My son,” he said, thou darling of my age, 

Prop of declining life’s last trembling stage, 
Follow my footsteps to Moriah’s mount, 

And there you'll learn my sorrow’s briny fount. 
Hie took the scatt’ring fuel from the ground, 

And on his Isaac’s bending shoulders bound. 

CONCLUDED TN OUR NEXT. 


ccuscecupatinete-uitiateinhigintnaiaitestcidatiinsiadtieslimartitibthide: 
AMUSEMENT. 
PORES Sot Ge ee I PE + PRE MESS Sore Sk a 
(OnterNAt.) ; 
EPIGRAMS. 


On the introduction of Horses on our Stage. 
Our Managers (whose taste all others’ surpasses) 
Have long treated the public with Thespian Asses ; 
Till finding dare walls their purses would tether, 
Have united both Horses and Asses together. 

Gee ho dobbin ! heigh ho dobbin! Ec. 

Thomas and Jack went in to see the play; 
Says Jack to Tom, what does that reading say ? 
“To hold the mirror up to nature,” Tom cried ; 
Why then, friend Tom, they hold her up, the back-side. 





THE SAILOR AND THE QUACK. 


A Quack who preach’d up his infallible cures, 
Had for one of his neighbours within a few doors, 
A bold son of neptune so tough ; 
The doctor one morn as he came down the street, 
With a bow most polite did the jolly tar greet— 
«Good morning my bold Captain Bluff. 
* I hope, Captain Bluff, when my aid I can lend, 
That you'll find me auseful and neighbourly friend.” 
“ Aye, aye,” replied Bluff with a voice rather hoarse, 
«Good doctor, you’re perfectly right ; 
For the lamps in your shop when I’m out late at night, 
Will serve me at once as a beacon and lignt, 
To remind me of danger, and show me my course.” 


A wag being in a mob where oyster shells were 
thrown about, observed that they ought to be war- 
ranted like needles—* Voi to cut in the eye.” 


(SELECTED.) 
Mr. Burke, author of the Sublime and Beautiful, 
going toa book-case and finding it locked, said, 
* this is Locke on the Human Understanding.” 


“Your charity, dear lady,” cried a beggar -the 
other day ;— [ have no small change.” “ Then, 
charming madam, give me your beautiful lily hand 
to kiss.” “ No, friend, there’s half a crown for 


you.” 
eee llllEE—q>—T—>—>=_Z—“Q@SaESaESES=S=S=S 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a theatrical article from an anony- 
meus correspondent, reiterating the old complaint of 06- 
scenity. What this writer complains of is quite tolerable 
in coinparison with the bawdy songs that were warbled 
forth by Messts. Dickson and Bray, in “ Love in a Vil- 
lage.” But we have now the liberty of choosing between 
the smut of the Diped gentry, and the nastiness of the 
four-legged race. 

«“ The Unsuccessful Lover’s Consolation, ur You Wait 
Awhile” is received. We are sorry that our judgment 
will not authorize giving the “ Unsuccessful Lover’ any 
other “ Conaolation,” than the insertion of one line, yiz.— 

“ I tink you'd took best, sir, in waiting awhile.” 

To the writer of the “Country Maiden,” we would 
reply, that it is necessary we should see the “ Town 
Lady,” he speaks of, in whom we hope to finda “ Con- 
trast.”” 

“i1.H.” and “E. D.” who have furnished us with 
some articles for our Amusing Department, “ warranted 
original,” will accept our thanks, 

We are persuaded we shall do “ Small Arms” a favour 
in not insertuug his “ Observations on a late Ac» urtise- 
ment.” His one are of so irreligious a nacre, he 
inevitably would suffer Cannon-ical persecution. 

“N.C.” “Amana,” &c. are reocived. 
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